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THE CLRCULAR 
Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
isto give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
usa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
‘Discontinue ° 
‘THE C IRC ULAR, Oneida, N. Y."" 


The Oneida Communit 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens, 


simple order, 
Adtress * 








Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

5. Newuouse, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitier, C. Outps, Agents. 
of our own 
stock, 


an assortment 
carefully selected 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuaam, 
Heven UV. Noyes, 

Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 

Saran Van Veuwzer, Superintendent. 


Palme-leaf ‘Mats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Superintendents. 


Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 


H. M. Warers. Miller. 


PPP LP LLL ILI 


Fresh Tematocs-=Her mnstioatty Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


PAP DAArnwnw> 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madi dison Co. Mv Y. 


~ Wallingford € 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


_ ‘Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. 
H. ALLGN ; WALLING FORD, 


~ PUBLIGATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


Commune. 


Address, 
CONN. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 


Price, $1 50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches: presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories 128 we 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published a 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


e 

= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

== Persons writing to uson business cou- 
nected with the Cireu/ar. or for the purpose of or- 
dering »ny o' the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their uname, Post-Office and 


State, as distinctly as possible 


— 2° <a 9 ee — 
Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 

the gospel is. without money and without price. 
tis supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funls of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
68; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dainy Retierovs Press, as the comple- 
ment anid consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars 








Our Model of Association. 
We believe that the first resurrection 
is past ; and that the kingdom of God, 


|heaven. The prayer of Christ will be an- 
‘swered—Thy will be done on earth as it 
'is done in heaven. With a heavenly pat- 
instead of being something yet unborn, ‘tern and the instruction of heavenly ar- 
or existing only in theory, commenced tists, we can go forward with strong 
with the first resurrection at the de- hearts; bat the human intellect alone can 
struction of Jerusalem, and is now 1800 never develop the true idea of social perfec- 
years old. And we believe that the | tion. It is a greater problem than men 
Primitive Church which constituted that | can solve. 

kingdom, is not a shadowy phantom, far! If we take these positions, we see that 
removed from us by the lapse of ages everything depends on our actual acquain- 
and illimitable space. It has the same tance with the It is 
reality to us that the British nation has, | not abstract principle that we want ; but 
and is no more a doubtful existence than |spiritual fellowship with a living king- 
any foreign kingdom which is remote'dom. We have an embodied fact, in- 
but not inaccessible. It is our kingdom’ stead of a theory, to study. France has 
—the Washington of our government. | been experimenting for years, trying to 
We refer to it as the people of India®find out the true theory of government, 
refer to England, the nation by whom 
language of men, 
the all he could about our Republic, 
and institutions, the 1 
tovis of the people, 
i&e., with a reference to the improvement 
This is the 


Primitive Church. 


they are governed. In the 
war, it is our ‘ basis of operations,’ 
place where cnr supplies and all our effi- 
ciency issues from ; and our success de- 
pends on our uninterrupted communica- | 
tion with this centre of power. Our|of the French Constitution. 
religion is not to be a restoration of the|kind of study we want—not theoretical | 
primitive Christianity of the apostolic} writings like Fourier’s, but living facts. 
age, ora restoration of the Christianity of| We want to study the Primitive Church, | 
the third century : it is not to be the revi- 
val of any thing ancient, but the develop-| manners, customs, power—every thing 
ment of the present adv anced civilization | (which De Tocqneville sought to learn in 
of the Primitive Church, Our standard | ‘this country. The true way to do this 
of perfection is a living church to go to that kingdom 
the Bible merely, or any former Christiaa | and pass into personal communication with 
its citizens. If God would give us leave, 


| 





;and not | 'would seem to be, 


example. 


With these principles we have an im-|that would be the simplest and most | 


mensc advantage over all other schemes|economical way. But postponing this 
for the regeneration of the world. Take|way, God may first require us to get all 
for instance, the Fourierists. To work van from the means 
out their new system of social combina- 
tion, they have the scientific develop-|we should first 
ments of Charles Fourier ;--his splendid 
theory, constructed with infinite pains, 
written down on paper, but not proved 
From this they expect 

But ception of the rate of progress and the 
advancement of the 


the information we 
we have. If we were going to England, 
make ourselves acquain- 


ever could be learned before traveling 
there. There are data in the New Tes- 


by experiment. tament from which we ean form some con- 


to work out a true state of society. 
theories are always suspicious ; and in 
art which we study, the 
qualified by practical acquain- 
Four- 





resent deeree of 


j 
Primitive Church 
Apply the proposition in mathematics : 


The material of a thine being given, the | 


every living 
teacher, 
tance is essential to perfection. 
ier had no experience te write from: he/direction and force 
never saw a phalanx: he died and Jeft| find how far it has gone in a given time. 
his followers an untried tieory, to be} The material of the church of the first 
carvied out in default of his own personal | resurrection was the best blood of the 
‘| superintendence. The | Hebrew and Greek 

studying the art of social civilization ehint had been gained | 
books, which were written by a man who |in the world from the b 

instrument, | bodied in tlese three 


being known, 





Fourierists are | and Roman nations. 





cinniae, Was em- | 


never heard the sound of an natious; and the 


But on our part, in that central kingdom | Primitive 
where all our thoughts turn, our problem | best blood of each. 
worked out, not in theory | acting on the church, 
There a_ perfect | | direction of salvation from sin, 
and glorified perfection. At} 


Church was composed of the 
Christ was the force 
it in the | 


has been impelling 


only, but in practice, 
system is in the full tide of operation , ‘ness, 
the Second Coming, 


love, 
and so far as we can gain a knowledge of this body was lost 
its line of 


and the same omnipo- 


with progress 


tl 

its principles we can proceed with perfect | sight of ; but 

We know that been | gloriously extended, 
done, may be done again ; and the help ‘tent power in action for 1800 years, what 
of those who have had ex oe rience, comes s | must be their state of advancement now? 
in to give us infinite advantage. We! The progress of the world, for the same 
are learning the art of social harmony time, is but a faint reflex of the progross 
under living teachers who are pe rfect, | of the Primitive Church. The march of] 
practical musicians, As Moses “made | mind which has distinguished the last | 
the tabernacle according to a = rn | few centuries, should no doubt be 
showed to him in the mount by God, soto a spiritual infusion from the invisible 
the true and perfect organization of soci-| world ; and all our inventions and 
things In| eries are really second-hand, fron 


safety. what has 


ety will be after a pattern of 


De Tocqueville, one of its distinguished | 
came over to this country to learn | 
its iaws | 
manners and cus-| 
our social condition, | 


and learn theirsystem of government, their| 


ted with its history, geouraphy, and what- | 


we ran 


ohauiels 


ascribed | 


dist cov} wortiiy, 
minds! the Spirit | put to death the 


in another kingdom, where they are doubt- 
less small affairs. Consider the advanta- 
ges which the Primitive Church has had 
over this world for making all kinds of 
improvement.. The world has always had 


revolutions and violent changes, inicr- 


rupting the progress of civilization. It 
has been under the government of kings, 
and foolish wise men. But 
the Primitive Church has 


government of Jesus Christ. 


popes, and 
been under the 
It has been 
one united body. No revolutions have , 
disturbed its course. It has had peace, 
and union, and the rule of wisdom, against 
our wars and dissensions, and selfish policy 
of kings. With 
may enlarge our conceptions of the state 
of the Primitive Church ; and from the 
data in the New Testament obtain some 
| preliminary knowledge of that kingdom 
|which is to have its counterpart set up 


such comparisons, we 





on this earth, 
a 
| The Process of Salvation. 
/ It is a universal law that all life which 
| has not God’s life as the soul of it, must 
die. A plant may seasons, 
but in the very nature of things its life is 
limited, This law God himself cannot 
‘alter, in regard to life that is not grafted 
‘on to him. Any form of life either hu- 
man, or animal, or vegetable, that should 
| thrive ¢ ud grow and be successful with- 
out the life of God, would absorb all things 
| to itself ; it would go on till it dethroned 
‘all other life, Herein 
lies the mevitable necessity that all life 
outside of God should be limited. 

The 
is a proposal to save us, in a way that is 


grow a few 


even God himself. 


| 
| sa vation that is offered by Christ 


; consistent with this inevitable law. The 


| . ° 
} operation commences by taking mto our 


¢ ow 
That 


onr- 


life another life that is immortal. 
recognizing 


made for God’s 


can only be done by 


selves as secondary beings, 


pleasure—not primary beings made for 


our own pleasure ; and we can only real- 
ze that we are secondary beings, and re- 
| Joie ‘ in it, by suffering the loss of all 
| things, The whole process of grafting is 
one of reducing us toa secondary position, 
| God does not willingly afflict us ; 
| afflict: et that object ; 
| there will Le suffering after that ; 


this is done it is mercy in him 


he only 
us sufficient ly to eff 
no more 
| and until 
| to make us safier. His proposal is this : 
If you c hoose to bea veget: able or a beast, 


and die as the 


‘y do, go on and meet yout 


fate ; it will come as sure as the sun ri- 
ses ; and if it will be any alleviation of it, 
}it may come in a fashionable way. But 


4 


you have the offer to vo Ina better way. 
‘Strait is the gate, and 1 
i which leadeth unto life 
| that find it.” This should be popular, and 
we should account it a ain and a eas 


to accept the 


narrow is the way, 


a am d few t} mere be 


ing, instead of a ne cessity ; 





| loss of ajl things in advance, in a way 
{tha t will graft us on to eternal life. 


:| ‘The two alternatives are expressed in 


the passage :—‘ If ye live after the 
bet if ye through the Spirit 


flesh, 
ye shall die : 
ido mortify the d: eds of the body, ye shall 
jlive.’ The original meaning of the word 
isto put todeath. If we through 


meine ta e 
WOrKIgs OF 





———— 


" himself to God ;’ 
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bodily life, that is, of individual life,—life 
that has not received God into it—we 
shall live. That lifé has to be destroyed 
in one way or another ; and we may go on 
and try to save it as long as we can, yet 
at last it must die like the beasts, or the 
vegetable creation. If we persist in the 
theory that this life is savable, and so re- 
sist the inevitable law until the last, then 
death will come at last in the face of our 
wishes and will in the matter. But if we 
recognise the true theory in the matter, 
and consent to the operation, and go 
through it handsomely, we shall live. 
There is where we come into union with 
God, who is immortal ; and the process 
there begun of seeking life through the 
Spirit, and putting the body to death, 
can go on toa point where we enjoy all 
the happiness of God. 

‘If the Spirit of him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he 
that raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies by his 
spirit that dwelleth in you.’ The two 
things go together ; resurrection follows 
death. The Spirit slays the corrupt life, 
and in doing so gets possession of our 
bodies. The language is ‘If ye through 


the Spirit, mortify the deeds of the body, 


ve shall live.’ It does no good to mortify 
the body in any other way than through 
the Spirit. It is said of Christ, that 
‘through the eternal Spirit, he offered 
i. e. by the powey of the 
eternal Spirit, his spirit brought his body 
and offered it on the cross, and put to 
death the deeds of the body. Our spirits 
must do the same: they must put the 


‘ workings of all that life which is beastly, 


to death. It does not follow, necessarily, 
that our bodies will have to be dissolved. 
But the will and life of the body must be 
crucified by our spirits, and when that 
process is perfected there will be no occa- 
ion for the dissolution of our bodies. Our 
bodies are good in themselves considered ; 
it is only the will and spirit in them that 
nist be sacrificed. 

We never get out of difficulty except 
by a twofold process : first we are reduced 
to brokenness of heart, then rises the 
heroism of Chrisi, Suffering induces 
brokenness of heart, softness, fluidity, so 
that God can flow in; then, in that re- 
duced, fluid state, the spirit of the cross 
rises. ‘That is the spirit of true heroism. 
Then the interior gets the lead of the 
exterior, and we are ready for all achieve- 
ments and sacrifices. —Home- oom. 


‘Put on Charity.’ 

In reading Paul’s epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians, it is interesting 
to notice how often he uses the expres- 
sions, ‘put off,’ ‘ put on,’ and ‘ put away.’ 
He exhorts them to ‘put off the old man,’ 
and to ‘ put on the new man,’ as if it was 
a voluntary thing. ‘ Let all bitterness,’ 
he writes, ‘and wrath, and anger, and 
clamor, and evi! speaking, be putaway from 
you, with all malice :’ and ‘ Put on as 
the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering ; forbearing one 
another and forgiving one another.’ &c. 
Finally, as if he wished to sum up all in 
one word, he says, ‘ Above all these things 
put on charity, which is the bond of per- 
fectness.’ Charity, as Paul defines it in 
his epistle to the Corinthians, comprises 
all the Chiistian virtues—makes us at 
peace with God, with ourselves, and with 








all around us. How important then, 
that we should put it on—not only receive 
it into our hearts, but let all our words 
and actions be covered with vharity.— 
How often the feelings are wounded by 
uncheritable expressions ; and as often 
the excuse is made, ‘ My heart did not 
intend it,’ or ‘You must take me as I 
mean, not asI say.’ This will not do. 
We should treat every thing which tends 
to create discord between hearts, as a 
real evil, however small and excusable it 
may appear. And if our words or ac- 
tions belie our hearts, and do not express 
the charity and kindness we feel, then we 
should be in earnest to correct them as 
speedily as possible, for the sake of love 
and unity. We often find kind, sympa- 
thetic hearts concealed under harsh, rough 
manners, and these manners have become 
a habit ; but we believe that Christ is a 
Savior from habit, and that he would say 
to all, put off all rough, harsh, unkind 
manners, and put on charity, which is 
the bond of perfectness.—s. ©. H. 
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Self-Denial. 

There is a philosophy, epicurean in its char- 
acter, that denies self-denial ; but it is a phitosophy 
that roots itself in selfishness and caters for the 
flesh. Self-denial sought and practiced as an end, 
is worthless, but as a means of moral and spiritual 
victory within us, it isindispensable. To cultivate 
the habit of doing things that are naturally disa- 
greeable and irksome, is elevating and refining to 
the inner man. There is not only positive satis- 
faction in it, but power also. The greatest of all 
pleasure is to be found in conquering ourselves, in 
liking to do things, which, consulting nothing but 
our own personal gratification we do not like to do. 
This is the everlasting paradox and fruit of self- 
derial ; 1t implies faith which joins the heart and 
soul to a living God above us. Selfishness proper 
and absolute is not only degrading and bestial, it 
is atheism; or rather atheism is nothing more 
nor less than selfishness. Faith in God will lead 
a man away from himself to a higher and nobler 
life, while unbelief will destroy his self-respect, 
and sink him in weakness, and: ultimately in death. 
‘ Whosoever,’ says Christ, ‘seeks to save his life, 
shall lose it; but he that will lose his life for 
my sake, shall find it..—un. w. B. 


The Newspaper Mails. 


The Letter Box, the sprightly organ of the 
Glen Haven Water-Cure, recommends dirt-dig- 
ging as a regenerative agency for sickly women. 
Dr. Jackson, in a letter to his son, approves of 
his choice of farming on the western frontier, as a 
profession adapted to promote integral growth; 
and concludes his advice about work as follows: 


“Do not work so as to make yourself sick. 

Do not work so as to be unable to think. 

Do not work so as to be in ill temper. 

Do not work so as to be unsocial. 

Do not work so as to be unable to sleep. 

But work faithfully, intelligently, successfully.” 


The following is a sketch of a Sunday discourse 
at the Glen, on the text, ‘My meat is to do the 
will of Him that sent me, and to finish His work.’ 

The object of the discourse was to show that ‘m 
does not live by bread alone,’ but that one may 
come into so intimate communication with God 
may be soearnestly devoted to do his will, as to have 
strength and help supplied to him, independent of 
the usual, visible means for the sustenance of man, 
on the same principle that Christ was sustained 
and strengthened on various occasions, as when 
he lived forty days and forty nights without food. 
There is nothing unnatural in this. On the con- 
trary it is strictly in accordance with the natural 
relations which exist between an upright human 
soul, and the author of all life and strength. It 
was exactly on this principle that Christ healed 
diseases. He did not violate laws. He did not 
cause men to see, independent of their natural 
organs of sight, or walk without feet, but filled 
with love and faith in his Father, he was enabled 
through the faith of those whom he helped, to 
diffuse fresh currents of life and vitality through 
their bodies, re-energizing palsied limbs, and reg- 
ulating deranged functions. In proportion as the 
sick exercise a living faith in Christ, will be the 
rapidity of their restoration to health.” 





The Gymnast, a few numbers of which we have 





seen, is a semi-monthly sheet devoted principally 
to physical education, and the advocacy of gym- 
nastic exercises. We wish tu know more of this 
art, and what its real worth and place are in the 
scale of education. Published at New-York. 

The Illinois Teacher, the Home Journal, Life 
Illustrated, Phrenological Journal, Scientific 
American, Type of the Times, Youth’s Friend, 
and many other Exchanges, are on our table with 
their varied contents, for which the publishers 
will accept our thanks. 





Probable | End of the Mormon War. 

There appears now good ground io expect a 
peaceable termination of the quarrel between the 
Mormons and the Federal Goveinment. Ac. 
counts from Utah for some time past have been 
various and contradictory. While some have 
represented the Mormons as unitedly determined 
on resistance, aud actively preparing for the war, 
others have stated that they had resolved on 
emigrating to some other region, and that many 
of them were already leaving Utah. As part of 
the news of a warlike character, the report has 
been circulated extensively, that Gov. Cumming 
had been expelled from Salt Lake City by the 
Mormons. This report proves to be untrue.— 
Whether the mistake originated in the misspell- 
ing of a word in a dispatch, as suggested by the 
N. Y. Evening Post, we are unable to say. That 
paper says, ‘ The dispatch to the Boston papers 
of the news from Utah, stated that Gov. Cum- 
ming was ‘expected’ from Salt Lake City: the 
dispatch received by the New-York papers, read 
‘expelled’ from Salt Lake.’ But be that as it 
may, the latest mail received from Utah, brings 
news that an express had reached Camp Scott 
from Gov. Cumming, stating that he had been 
well received at Salt Lake City—that Brigham 
Young was willing to transfer all authority, and 
had er§oined his followers to recognize Cumming 
as their future Governor, and aid him in the dis- 
charge of his duties. Gov. Cumming has made 
public a proclamation of the President of the 
United States to the citizens of Utah, offering a 
full and free pardon to all who will submit them- 
selves to the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The President, in a message sent to Con- 
gress on Thursday the 10th inst., says: ‘There 
is reason to believe that our difficulties with the 
Territory of Utah have terminated, and that the 
reign of the Constitution and the laws has been 
restored.’ Lence he expresses the upinion ‘that 
there will be no occasion to make any appropria- 
tion for calling into service the two regiments of 
volunteers, authorized by a late act of Congress.’ 

While the people generally must rejoice in the 
prospect of such a settlement of this difficulty as 
shall avert the calamities and the horrors of a 
war between citizens of the same nation, a certain 
class will be disappointed and displeased with 
such a termination. This class comprises the 
U.S. army now on the borders of Utah—espe- 
cially its officers—and the contractors engaged to 
furnish the army with its supplies, by which 
business they were making their fortunes; also 
those persons who, having a special hatred of the 
Mormons, find no better way to put down error, 
than to persecute and destroy ite victims. The 
Utah army, with its officers, have long been eager 
for action, impatiently waiting to march upon 
Salt Lake City, and expecting to win glory as 
the conquerors of Mormondom. Hence they were 
ready to seize upon and magnify all reports of 
hostile movements or intentions on the part of 
the Mormons; and hence they have been jealous 
of all who manifested friendly intentions toward 
the Mormons, and even of the agents of the Gov- 
ernment who have been sent thither for the pur- 
pose of peaceful negotiation. This jealousy was 
particularly manifested toward Col. Kane—to 
whose efforts as a peacemaker we think it will yet 
be found much credit is due—on his arrival at 
Camp Scott, via Salt Lake City, and during his stay 
at the camp. He was fired at on his approach, and 
came near losing his life; and his communication 
with the Mormons was looked upon by General 
Johnston’s army with much suspicion. [t is re- 
ported, moreover, that a serious estrangement ex- 
ists between Gov. Cumming and Gen. Johnston, 
preventing any official intercourse between them, 
and that Gen. Johnston had issued orders for the 
march of the army to Salt Lake about the 15th of 
May, which movement, however, it was hoped 
would be delayed by the arrival of the Peace 
Commissioners. 

In a letter to Secretary Cass, Gov. Cumming 
describes his progress and favorable reception in 





tive of the authority of the United States, and 
that at every point he was recognized as the Goy. 
ernor of Utah, and received with a military sa- 
lute. At Salt Lake City he met the people in 
their assembly at the ‘labernacle on Sunday, be- 
tween three and fuur thousand in number—be- 
ing introduced as the Governor of Utah by Brig. 
ham Young—and addressed them for half an 
hour, explaining to them his purpose, and assur- 
ing them of his determination to administer equal 
and exact justice. He invited responses to his 
speech, and several spoke, referring in excited 
tones to the murder of Joseph Smith, to the ser- 
vices rendered by the Mormon battalion in the 
Mexican war, and recapitulating long chapters of 
their wrungs. The tumult fearfully increased as 
they progressed, but an appeal from Brigham 
Young restored calmness. 

Gov. Cumming represents, notwithstanding 
his favorable reception, that a great part of the 
people in the northern part of the territory, in- 
cluding the inhabitants of Salt Lake, are leaving, 
The roads were every where filled with wagons 
loaded with provisions and household furniture. 
Women and children, often without shoes or hats, 
were driving their flocks they knew not where, 
seeming not only contented, but cheerful, saying 
it is the will of the Lord, and they rejoice to 
change the comforts of home, for the trials of the 
wilderness. Their ultimate destination was not 
fixed on, only thet were going south; and from 
private remarks of Young, Gov. Cumming thinks 
they are going to Sonora. He states further, 
that the masses every where announced to him 
that the torch would be applied to every house 
throughout the country, as soon as the troops 
should attempt to march into the valley of Salt 
Lake, and that although their people were scat- 
tered, they would take every meansto rally them. 
Goy. Cumming adds, that some of the Mormons, 
are yet in arms, and he thinks them capable of 
doing much mischief as guerillas. He says that 
he will restrain all the proceedings of the military 
for the present, and until he shall receive addi- 
tional instructions from the President. 





Kansas, 

A barbarous and fatal affray occurred near 
Lawrence on Thursday, June 3, resulting in the 
shooting and instant death of Col. Gaius Jen- 
kins by Gen. James H. Lane. The present 
quarrel grew out of an old feud in relation toa 
contested land claim, and the following are the 
facts of the affair, as gathered from an account in 
the N. Y. Evening Post:—Gen. Lane and Col. 
Jenkins occupied houses twenty or thirty rods 
apart, on the same claim for which they were 
contestants. Within Lane’s yard inclosure is a 
well, to which the family of Jenkins resorted for 
water. Lane at length forbade Jenkins the use 
of the well’ The latter however, still came 
occasionally for water. Finally Lane locked the 
well, nailed up the gate leading to it from Jen- 
kins’s house, and warned Jenkins who still ex- 
pressed his determination to resort again to the 
well for water, that ifhe undertook to obtain it 
by force he must do it at the risk of his life.— 
Thus matters stood when, on the day above men- 
tioned, Jenkins bearing an axe and a Sharpe’s 
rifle, and accompanied by two men, approached 
the gate leading to the well. Arriving there, he 
laid aside his rifle, and with his axe soon battered 
away the fastenings of the gate. As he ap- 
proached the well near Lane’s house, still bearing 
his axe, and accompanied by the two men, Lane 
stepped from his door with a gun, aad bade them 
approach no farther, as he would shoot if they 
did. At this, Jenkins’s companions each drew a 
revolver, and Jenkins raising his axe, they still 
advanced. Lane fired, shooting Jenkins in the 
breast, and killing him instantly. Jenkins’s com- 
panions then fired at Lane, the ball of one gra- 
zing his hair, and that of the other entering his 
left leg just above the knee. Intense excitement 
followed the occurrence, and an excited crowd 
gathered at the houses of both parties. Some 
proposed to hang Lane at once, but more mode, 
rate counsels finally prevailed. He was taken 
into custody by the sheriff, and Jenkins’s two 
companions were also arrested. 

Jenkins, it is stated, was prominent as a Free 
State man during the troubles of ’56, and was one 
of the treason prisoners during that summer.— 
He is said to have been hot-blooded and impetu- 
ous, but respected by all as a brave, kind-hearted 
man, Lane’s condition from the effect of his 
wound, says another account, is both helpless and 
critical. It it thought that amputation will be 
necessary, to save life. The effect of this affai: 


Utah, stating that he was greeted at the settle- in respect to Gen, Lane, if not to end his hfe, wil! 
ments through which he passed, with such re- |probably be to end his military and_ politica! 
spectful attentions as were due to the representa- | career. 
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FACTS AND TOPICS. 


_..-They have hot weather in Australia. ‘Phe 
Sumter, (S. C.) Watchman, publishes an extract 
from a private letter dated Adelaide, Feb. 18, in 
which it is stated that the heat for ten days had 
been excessive, the mercury standing at noon in 
the shade, as high as 136 deg. to 146 deg., ac- 
cording to situation, and during the night it was 
never less than 94 deg. to 106 deg., in doors. 


... -Lead has been discovered in Augusta Ridge, 
three miles from Deansville, Oneida County, and 
Prof. Avery of Hamilton College, states that the 
ore has a greater percentage of pure metal than 
that of Galena.— Evening Post. 


_..-Mr. John Walter, member of Parliament 
from Nottingham, is the principal proprietor of 
the London Times newspaper, hvlding nineteen 
shares out of the twenty-four into which that 
publication is divided. The publisher, who 1s 
responsible for all libels, &c., has one share, John 
Delane, the editor has one share; and Mrs. Car- 
den, mother of Sir Robert Carden, the present 
Lord Mayor of London, has three shares. It is 
estimated that each proprietary share is worth 
over $10,000 a year, making the sum of $240, 
000 to $260,000 per annum out of all the shares. 


...-Two vessels, each 700 feet long, are being 
built in Liverpool, for the navigation of Indian 
Rivers. 

..--While England is seeking to reach the 
head waters of the Niger by steaming up that 
stream, the people of Liberia are about to send an 
exploring party overland interiorwards, into the 
valley of that mighty river. The region of the 
continent is the great native caravan route. Two 
of these were recently seen, one of which could 
not have contained less than 5,000 persons and 
1,000 beasts of burden. The government of 
Algeria is striving to establish a direct and cun- 
stant intercourse with Central Africa. The French 
calculate that under advantageous circumstances, 
the trade with that region would be worth sixty 
willions of francs annually, or ten millions of dol- 
lars, the bulk of which would consist of actual 
barter.— Evening Post. 

...-There are now published in the city of 
Victoria, Australia, eight daily newspapers ; eight 
semi-weekly ; three tri-weekly; and twenty-one 
weekly ; total forty. 

_..-The Leviathan is now said to be in full 
trim, and was opened for exhibition on the 24th 
ult. 

...-Under the auspices of Councillor Nowo- 
seltski, a joint stock company has been formed 
in St. Petersburg, called ‘The Caucasus,’ for 
steam navigation and trade.on the Caspian Sea. 
It will operate in the same manner on the Cas- 
pian as similar companies are now operating in 
Russian America, on the Black Sea and in the 
Amoor cuuntry. It is to receive a large share 
of government patronage, and is especially favored 
by the Emperor. The capital of the company is 
three million roubles, divided into shares of 250 
roubles, for which subscriptions are received in 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Astrachan and Tiflis.— 
Eve. Post. 

...-Some of the ladies of New-York are adopt- 
ing the profession of dentistry. 

..--Dr. Livingstone says: ‘‘To talk of the 
majestic roar of the lion is mere majestic twaddle, 
—‘ The silly ostrich makes a noise as loud.’ ” 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, June 9.—The work of planting 
and seed-sowing is nearly or quite finished, and 
the fields where the plow and harrow have re- 
cently been, and which for a time presented to 
the eye the appearance of dry, barren wastes, are 
being gradually clothed again with waving ver- 
dure, and scenes of luxuriant growth, life, and 
beauty, greet the eye whichever way it turns. 
——The old enemies of our plums, and vines, 
the curculios and striped bugs, have lately made 
their annual appeararce, with apparently una- 
bated voracity and destructiveness. We have 
frequent battles against them, and shall continue 
to pursue them with a relentless warfare, as the 
only hope of protecting our fruits and vines from 
their ravages.——Strawberries begin to ripen on 
the earliest beds, and we have pleasant anticipa- 
tions of the harvest of this delicious fruit imme- 
diately before us.——Evening.—The peddling 
business again introduced. One who has lately 
returned from a long and successful tour in the 
Western States, made some remarks relative to his 
own views and experience in the business. He 
thought there were two views to he taken of the 





business that if it exposed ue to evil and tempta-! 
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tions on the one hand, there was on the other, 
a good deal of counterbalancing good to be 
derived from it; that it was a good school for the 
exercise of faith and trust in providence—a real 
means of grace, if entered into in the right spirit. 
He had been distinctly conscious in his experience 
while out in the world, of God’s spucial sunshine 
and favor. Other remarks which follow were 
elicited : 

“The institution of religious peddling, which we 
have undertaken to introduce into the world, is a 
new thing. There was nothing of the kind heard 
of before our movement commenced. Peddling 
is generally considered a mean business—allied 
to horse-jockeying and kindred trades. ‘A ped- 
dler will lie,’ is an old proverb that obtains every 
where. But we have undertaken to peddle as 
righteous men, in a religious spirit, and for noble 
purposes; and all that is required to do this—to 
make peddling a means of grace, and as great a 
means of good as it has been of evil—is to rise out 
of old habits of thinking about it, and go out in 
the name of Christ, acknowledging the hand of 
God in all our ways, expecting that he will 
direct our steps. If we can apply faith to the 
matter in that way, it will be as good a school as 
our young men car have.” 

Thursday, 10.—A summer day—the warmest 
of the season. A party of six men started at 
4 o’clock this morning on an expedition to the 
‘Brown Tract’ for the double purpose of examin- 
ing some timber lots with a view to purchase, 
and trout-fishing. They were provisioned and 
accoutred for a week’s absence. They expect 
to penetrate the wilderness, twenty or thirty 
miles, and fish on the rapids of the streams, 
where, at this season uf the year, trout are said 
toabound. They will have all the romance of 
camping out nights, cooking their own fish and 
game, &c., but whether they will be induced from 
actual experience to adopt the words of the old 
song, ‘A life in the woods for me,’ remains for 
the future to show. They went forewarned, 
and pretty well forearmed, against musketoes, 
and flies, which are among the greatest drawbacks 
sportsmen have to encounter at this season of the 
year. Evening.—The family were startled and 
distressed by some developments of dishonesty on 
the part of a certain class of boys in taking pre- 
serves and fruit during the past winter, from their 
place of storage, and using them under a compact 
of concealment from the family. It was made an 
occasion of considerable hceart-searching by all, 
as well as of criticism toward the special offenders, 
The boys, it is believed, have made a full con- 
fession of the matter, and it is to be hoped that 
the result of the interest awakened toward them, 
and the means taken for their improvement, in 
consequence of the present circumstance, will be 
a compensation for the pain and mortification 
produced by the disclosure. In the talk, oc- 
casioned by this affair, the following generaliza- 
tion was propounded: ‘There are two kinds of 
vices, one peculiar to the savage state, the other 
to the civilized. The vices of the savage state, 
are of a destructive violent kind, anger, revenge, 
cruelty, &c. Those of the civilized state are 
fraud, ‘crafty speculation, over-reaching, &c.— 
Our boys are very clear of the first class of vices, 
they are not quarrelsome or cruel; but so far as 
they are yet selfish, they seek their own by fraud 
and ingenious devices. Weexpect in the commun- 
ity element they will advance out of the vices 
of civilization, as well as of those of savages.’ 

Friday, 11.—Copious rain last night, and cool 
and wet to-day. We receive almost daily, ac- 
counts from our peddlers and otherwise, of the 
deluging rains with which the Western States 
have been lately visited, doing great damage to 
the railroads, &c. Mr. Olds writes from Chicago, 
June 6th: ‘I returned to this city last evening, 
having spent two weeks traveling through the 
section of country north and west of this city. I 
visited some very flourishing villages in the south- 
ern part of Wisconsin, and also in the northern 
part of this state. It is a section of country that 
generally looks fine at this season of *the year, 
but at the present time in consequence of the 
heavy rains that have been pouring down almost 
every day for the past four weeks, it is now almost 
deluged with water. Some villages situated on 
low plats of ground are almost covered with stand- 
ing water. We have had on the prairies some of 
the most grand, and magnificent thunder storms 
that [ever witnessed. The railroads have sns- | 
tained much damage by the floods. Bridges have ' 
been swept away, and also some portions of the | 





roads, causing danger anc delay to the trains} s 


and passengers. But notwithstanding the long; 
ontinued rains, vegetation is putting forth rap- | 
idly, and wheat and grass look wel!.——Criti 


cism in the evening, of a class of the young folks 
—Last week’s journal reported that 120 lbs 
of asparagus had been cut from the beds this sea- 
on. It should have been 450 Ibs. 

Saturday, 12.—Rain, rain! ‘It raineth every 
day.’——The latest novelty and attraction of the 
garden is a great scarlet colored perennial poppy. 
It has a tall, slender stalk, which, with its leaves, 
bears some resemblance to the thistle. The flower 
is single, and ten inches in diameter. Its perfume 
is not very grateful, but its rich, gay color and 
magnificent proportions make it a very pleasing 
object to the eye.——Evening.—L. F. D. intro- 
duced the subject of health for conversation. 
He said it was a subject of a good deal of thought 
and interest with him, and also of more or less 
temptation, especially when under bodily depres- 
sion and tribulation. He was tempted at such times 
to think he had transgressed some natural law, 
and must suffer the consequences. But he testified 
against sinking down under such persuasions, 
and suffering unbelief to keep the attention from 
Christ our physician, and cheat us out of the bles- 
sing we are seeking. Another remarked that he 
was persuaded that unity was the best means and 
security of health. He illustrated his view of the 
subject in this wise: A pile of stones lying to- 
gether Inosely, having no bond of unity, may be 
easily separated individually, and detached ; but 
on the other hand, let them be put into a compact 
wall, and cemented firmly together, and they will 
resist a great amount of force and pressure—they 
form a unitary body and cannot easily be de- 
tached or separated. 

Sunday Evening, 13.—The first part of the 
meeting devoted to reports and confessions of 
Christ, after which J. H. N. made the following 
suggestive remarks : 

“In seeking to apprehend Jesus Christ asa 
Savior from sin, our faith requires to be enlarged 
in two respects, as we are liable to fall intoa 
mistake on two points. First, in not realizing 
that sin and condemnation, the reaction of our 
own spirits accusing us of sin, and the conse- 
quences of sin, disease and all the external tribu- 
lation which follow and are connected with it, 
are all one thing ; and we must apprehend Christ 
as a Savior from that unit—not merely as a 
Savior from some one branch of it, but from the 
whole. We cannot apprehend Christ in an eflec- 
tual way as a Savior from sin without receiving 
him as a Savior from its consequenc2s, and 
especially from condemnation. So we cannot re- 
ceive Christ as a Savior from condemnation with- 
out receiving him as a Savior from the cause of 
condemnation. The cause and effect must go 
together. Christ must come in and take the 
place of the almost almighty power, which is 
causing men to sin and then condemning them 
for the consequences of sin. And this is what 
Christ professes to be, a eubstitute for the god of 
this world; and we must receive him in this 
large view of his function. 

“ Another point in regard to which we need to 
enlarge our faith is this; Christ does not propose 
to save us in amere individual way. He is dealing 
with the church, and we obtain our individual 
salvation in connection with the church. It isa 
corporate affair. For illustration, I shall be 
more likely to enter into sympathy with Christ, 
and truthfully appreliend him, if I recognize my 
identity with this Association, and confess Christ 
as a Savior from sin in the entire body, than if I 
ignore his dealings with the Association, and in- 
sist upon his separating me out from the church 
and the world, and saving me as an individual. 
The true view leads us to say—‘I am a member 
of Christ’s body, and as such shall realize my 
freedom from sin and its consequences.’ [{ think 
it very essentia] that we take this social feeling 
into our hearts, when we are seeking effectual 
faith. I contess Christ a Savior from sin in this 
body. I believe he is at work in it, and believe 
he will:prove himself a Savior from sin and con- 
demnation. It is anexce]lent time for the young, 
and especially for the young persons lately criti- 
cised, to seek to know Christ as a Savior from 
sin. If they find themselves tempted and drawn 
away by evil influences, which bring them into 
tribulation and distress, let them learn to appre- 
ciate Christ, who will save them from such 


troubles.” 





Monday, 14.—The clouds which have so long 
hung over us, hardly giving ® glimpse of sun, 


moon or stars, for the Inst week, are at length 
weaned and scattered, and the earth is radiant 
gain with smiles and sunshine. A geroral 
rallying is seen among farmers and gardener. for 
the hoeing campaign which has been conside: ably 
retarded by the frequent ratns.--.4 musical en 
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tertainment this evening. By previous arrange. 
ment a young violinist of considerable celeb- 
rity having friends in this vicinity, called anc 
discoursed music for an hour to the Commu- 
munity, on that justly called ‘king of instru 
ments’ the violin, with much credit to himself. 
and acceptance to the audience. The Communit 
Band played a few pieces by the request of the 
visitors, at the conclusion of the entertainment. 
Tuesday, 15.—A rea! June day, full of glorious 
sunshine and beauty. A good deal of activity 
witnessed in the field to-day, hoeing, weeding Sc. 
reminding us of the following lines : 
‘*The farmer, in his field, 
Draws the rich mould around the tender maize ; 
While hope, bright pinion’d, points to coming daye. 
When all his toil shall yield 
An ample harvest, and around his hearth 
There shall be laughing eyes and tones of mirth,” 
——Rudolph Wiesen, a former member of the 
Icarian Community at Nauvoo, called, stating 
that he had journeyed from New Orleans for 
the purpose of joining this Community. He 
had left the Icarians on account of the hopeless 
debt in which they are involved. We pitied his 
disappointment at finding no present room for 
admission here, but advised him either to go to 
the Shakers, or to seek work among the farmers 
of this vicinity. Te said that he once lived with 
the Shakers three years, where he had enjoyed 
himself very well; but that they made it quite 
hard for those who had ever left them, to return. 
We had two babies born about 14 months 
ago, and the mothers have brought them up to- 
gether in one nursery ever since they were a few 
weeks old. The care of them has been lightened , 
and the pleasure of tending them hightened by 
this association. The children love both moth- 
ers without much partiality, and now they are 
weaned, either mother can leave her child witb 
the other for any time she pleases without being 
asked for. At their present age one mother at a 
time is all they want generally and the mothers 
alternate in the care of them night and day. It 
has been a treat these many months to go into 
the apartment where these little buds of human- 
itv have been opening in sweetness and beauty— 
both so gentle, rosy-lipped and happy. The sight 
of mothers and children compels an involuntary 
tribute to the Community Spirit. 
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Couplets. 


To halls of heavenly truth admission wouldst thou win? 
Oft Knowledge stands without ; while Love may enter in. 


God many a spiritual house has reared, but never one 
Where lowliness was not laid first, the corner stone. 


God’s dealings still are love,—his chastenings are alone 
Love now compelled to take an altered. louder tone. 


When thou hast thanked thy God for every blessing sent. 
What time will then remain for murmurs or lament ? 


Envy detects the spots in the clear orb of light, 
And love the little stars in the gloomiest, saddest night 


God often would enrich, but finds not where to place 
His treasure, nor in hand or heart 4 vacant space. 


Things earthly we must know ere love them : ’tis alone 
Things heavenly that must first be loved and after known 


The sinews of Love’s arm use makes more firm and strong, 
Which, being left unused, will disappear ere long. 

Mark how there still has run, enwoven from above, 
Through thy life’s darkest woof, the golden thread of love. 


When God afflicts thee, think he hews a rugged stone, 
Which must be shaped, or else aside as useless thrown. 
R. C. Trench 
<ssciervincianasnicagalalliaaiaaiaialaa eae cies 


The Whole Armor of God. 
EpHesians 6: 10—19. 

Finally, my brethren, be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might. Put 
on the whole armor of God, that ye may 
be able to stand against the wiles of the 
devil. For we wrestle not against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. Wherefore 
take unto you the whole armor of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the 
evil day, anc having done all, to stand. 
Stand therefore, having your loins 

GIRT ABOUT WITH TRUTH. 

(The Confession of Christ and an understanding 
of the doctrines of the gospel. A clear perception 
of the principles of the kingdom of God, as opposed 
to the darkness of the world, and the reign of ein 
and death.] 

And having on 

THE BREASTPLATE OF 
[Not legal righteousness, but the righteousness 
of faith. 


ward life, as shall protect the conscience 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Such a putting on of Christ im the out 











The 
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breast is the seat of the most inportant organ: 
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of life, and of the most terrible diseases, particu- 
larly consumption. It is the seat of the con- 
science, and these chest diseases are particularly | 
connected with poisonous attacks upon the con-_| 
science. This part, both spiritually and physi- 
cally, can be protected with a‘ breastplate. (Greek, 
thoraka.) 1t is interesting and encouraging to 
know that the central region of the body—the 
region of the breast, where Satan aims his most 
deadly attacks, is also the special seat of Christ’s 
vitality and power. There is the spiritual center 
where we touch Christ, and receive inspiration. 
If it is susceptible to the most distressing weak- 
ness and pain, under the fiery breath of the 
accuser, it is also the entrarce-place of resurrec- 
tion, where we may breathe the balm of heaven. 


| 





The mountain air was exhilarating. I ran 
eagerly up the winding road, hoping that each 
turn would reveal Jerusalem; but from each 
new hight only the billowy panorama of hills 
unrolled around me, the surface fading from 
vivid green into the blue haze of distance. 

The mountains rose more grandly, and I 
clambered up to broad, stony table-lands, 
whence the prospect was bleak and sad. Vast 
ranges of bare hills receded to the horizon — 
‘In those days came John the Baptist preach- 
ing in the wilderness of Judea.’ 

I passed rapidly over this lofty, breezy 
table-land, with an ineonceivable ardor of ex- 
pectation. Often the pinnacles and shining 
points of rock upon a distant hill-side, startled 
me with a doubt that I saw Jerusalem, and at 
every change in the landseape I paused and 


t is the se: re, as well as fear; and on the ‘ : =F 
It is the seat of love, as well as fear; and searched the mountainous desolation to distin- 


whole, believers in Christ have good ground for 


defying consumption. 


0 
io] 


ruish the city. 


righteousness’ without, and an almighty Christ! tains, mocked the serutiny of the longing trav- 
within, breathing love and justification into the/eler, and gradually inspired a statelier hope. 


conscience, no pulmonary demon can hold his place 
in the body.] 
And your feet shod with the 


As I paced more slowly along the hills, the 


words of the psalm suddenly rang through my 
mind, like a sublime organ peal through a 
hushed cathedral. ‘ Beautiful for situation, the 


PREPARATION OF THE GOSPEL OF PEACE. | joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion, on the 
[Readiness to move as minuté men, under the! sides of the North, the city of the Great King.’ 


direction of the Spirit. Loosened from all the 


habits and fixtures of worldliness, ‘for the fashion | imperial vision. 


of this world passeth away.’] 
Above all, taking 
THE SHIELD OF FAITH. 


They passed, but in taeir stead arose an 


Through the stupendous vista of rocky 


mountain sides, I should behold the joy of the 
whole earth lifted upon a lofty hill, flashing 
with the massive splendor of towers, and domes, 


wherewith ye shall be able to quench all and battlements, darkened by the solemn sad- 


ness of cypresses, and graceful with palms.— 


’ 2. 
ory € n 4 nn ° : » . > 
the fiery darts of the wicked. ‘ Che delicate outlines of banging gardens, of 
[This is expressed by confidence in the sover-| marble terraces and balconies, and airy pavil- 


eignty of Christ, and our union with him. ‘Who| jons, should cluster within. 


Triumphant bursts 


shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall] of music, ‘with trumpets also, and shawms,’ 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, | and the chime of bells harmonious with the soft 


or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 
in all these things we are more than conquerors, 
through him that loved us. For 1 am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, ror prin- 


* * * Nay,|acelaim of friendly voices should breathe and 
pulse from the magnificent metropolis, and 
preach, more winningly than John, in the 
wilderness of Judea. 


In the Summer of that Syrian noon, this was 
y ’ 


cipalities, ag thi apabee- a rt tem nor! the spectacle I thought to see, the majesty of 
things to come, nor hight, nor depth, nor any} it, acsociatioris manifested in the city. 


other creature, shall be able to separate us from 


The high land unrolled itself more broadly. 


the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our The breezy morning died into silent noon.-—— 


Lord’ Rom. 8: 35—39.] 


And take the HELMET OF SALVATION | pectation was passed. 
? | ded us a little distance, and we followed silently. 


In the imminent certainty, the eagerness of ex- 
Golden Sleeve prece- 


and the ors OF THE $PiRIT, which is Suddenly he stopped, and without turning or 
the word of God, [uttered through the speaking, pointed with his finger toward the 


believer,] praying always with all prayer | 2orth. 


We reached his side and looked. There 


‘ ; ication i e spirit, ¢ é < : ‘ 
and supplication in the spirit, and watch was a low line of wall, a minaret, a black dome, 
ing thereunto with all perseverance and | a few flat roofs, and in the midst a group of 


supplication for all saints ; and for [The 


dark, slender eypresses, and olives, and palms. 


There lay Jerusalem dead in the white noon. 


hr P 3 y i . 5 ° 
Cu cular | that utterance may be given The desolation of the wilderness moaned at her 


fit] to boldly make known the mystery | gates. 
She lay upon a high hill in the midst of hills 
barren as those we had passed. 
no sights or sounds of life. 
colorless, the air was still. Nature had swooned 


of the gospel. 





Goodness, 
Never despair of goodness. Men are bad, 
But have been worse. The badness shall die out, 
The goodness, like the thistle-down, shall float, 
Bearing a germ beneath its tiny car — 
A germ predestined to become a tree, 
To fall on fruitful soil, and on its boughs 
Bear seed enough to stock the universe. 
Charles Mackay. 
- T° <r 0 —--— 


Jerusalem. 


i 


The following picture of Jerusalem and its en- 


. 
There was no suburb of trees or houses. 


There were 
The light was 


‘round the dead city. There was no sound 


in the air, but a wailing in my heart—‘ O Je- 
rusalem, Jerusalem, thou that stonest the 
prophets, and killest them that are sent unto 
thee !’ 


Jerusalem stands upon the point of the long 


reach of table-land over which we had approach- 
ed it, as a promontory. 


The ravines between the city and the adja- 


cent hills are the valleys of Jehoshaphat and 
Hinnom. 


The Mount of Olives is the highest 


teen ee tie tena in Syrias’ | ’ ) 
virons we take from Curtis's “Howadji in Syria:'| oF these adjacent hills, and commands Jerusa- 


The path climbed steeply by the side of a/lem. 


It is crowned by a convent, deserted 


dry water-course, and led through a succession | now, and at its foot, toward the city, on the 


of mountain ‘defiles. 
and birds sang. 


The air was exhilarating | shore of the brook Kedron, is the Garden of 
The wind was fresh and cool, | Gethsemane—a small, white-walied inclosure 


and a thousand flowers were beautiful upon| of old olives. 


the barren hills. Sometimes the bills were 


There are no roads about the city. It is 


terraced with rock, sometimes covered with | not accessible for carriag’s, nor would its nar- 


loose stones, and the gray olive leaves twinkled| row streets permit them to pass. 
found silence characterizes a!l the eastern cities, 


in the rising sun. 


This pro- 


Many of the valleys were green and lovely. | in which wheels do not roar, nor steam shriek, 
As in Lialy, the little towns were built high} and invests them, by contrast, with a wonder- 


upon the hillsides. 
Italy, rang through the morning air. 


the ruins of two churches, dating probably | courses. 
They were massive and| except the village of Siloam, a group of gray 
Hanging plants waved over them | stone houses on the steep side of the deepest 


from the Crusades. 
picturesque. 


funereally in the bright air, and the gnarled| part of the valley of Jehoshaphat. 


But no sweet bells, as in| ful charm. 
I passed | of Jerusalem, are horse-paths, like dry water- 


The ways that lead to the gates 


No dwellings cluster about the city, 


In that 


old olives clustered about them in dumb sad-| valley also is the tomb of Absalom, a clumsy 
ness. structure, but one of the most conspicucus ob- 

But although I paused under the olives| jects outside the walls, and the graves of the 
which had probably seen the builders of the} Jews covered with flat slabs, the great number 
churches, and knew all the chances of theit| of which crowded together, seems to pave parts 


fate,—-they whispered nothing in my ear: only | of the valley. 


Pools and fountains are there 


as the morning breeze rustled io their foliage, | also, sacred in all Christian memories. 


[ seemed to hear the wild musie of six centu- 


Toward the south-east from the city, the 


ries ago pealing feintly through the valley,— | mountain lines are depressed, and the eye es- 
at least it was the best expression the trees| capes to the dim vastness of the Moab Moun- 


could give to their remembrance of it—and, in| tains, brooding over the Dead Sea. 


From 


distant olive groves, shimmering in the sun, [| the Mount of Olives you see the Dead Sea, 
saw the flashing spears and crests of the Crusa-| dark, and misty, and solemn, like Swiss lakes 
ders’ army. 











seen from mountains among mountains. The} 


' Put the majestic play of 
With a ‘breastplate of| morning vapors with the sun and the moun- 


hillsides around the city are desolate. But in 
the valley bottoms, on the soil that has washed 
from the hills, are olive groves, and in the 
largest and fairest stands a ruin, of no great 
antiquity, but picturesque and graceful among 
the trees. This ruin, and the mossy greenness 
and fresh foliage around the pool where ‘ the 
waters of Siloam go softly,’ are the only objects 
which are romantic rather than grave, in the 
melancholy landscape. 

These are the features of that bright and 
arid, but still melancholy, landseape. It lies 
hushed in awe and desolation ; and sad as itself, 
are the feelings with whizh you regard it. 

Within the walls, Jerusalem is among the 
most picturesque of cities. It is very small. 
You can walk quite round it in less than an 
hour. There are only some seventeen thou- 
sand inhabitants, of whom nearly half are Jews. 
The material of the city is a cheerful stone, 
and so massively are the lofty, blind house 
walls laid, that, in pacing the more solitary 
streets, you seem to be threading the mazes of 
a huge fortress. Often the houses extend 
over the street, which winds under them in 
dark archways, and where there are no over- 
hanging buildings, there are often supports of 
masonry thrown across from house to house. 
There are no windows upon the street, except 
a few picturesque, projecting lattices. 

Jerusalem is an utter ruin. The houses so 
fair in seeming, are often all crumbled away 
upon the interior. The arches are shattered, 
and vines and flowers waye and bloom down all 
the vistas. The streets are never straight for 
fifty rods; but climb and wind with broken 
steps, and the bold buildings thrust ou‘ but- 
tressed corners, graced with luxuriant growths, 
and arched with niches for statue and fountain. 
It is a mass of ‘ beautiful bits,’ as artists say 
And you will see no fairer sight in the world, 
than the groups of brilliantly draped Orientals 
emerging into the sun, from the vine-fringéd 
darkness of the arched ways. 

Follow them as they silently pass, accom- 
panied by the slave who bears the chibouque. 
Follow, if itis noon, for soon you will hear 
the cry to prayer, and they are going to the 
mosque of Omar. 

There are minarets in Egypt so beautiful, 
that, when completed, the Sultan ordered the 
right-hand of the architect to be struck off, 
that he might not repeat the work for any one 
else. They are, indeed, beautiful,—yet if 
their grace cost but a hand, the beauty of this 
mosque were worth a head. 

The mosque of Omar occupies the site of 
S.lomon’s temple, about an eighth of the area 
of the whole city. It is the most beautiful 
object in Jerusalem, and the most graceful 
building in the East. It is not massive or 
magnificent ; but the dome, bulbous, like all 
oriental domes, is so aerial and elegant that 
the eye lingers to see it float away or dissolve 
in the ardent noon. 

The mosque of Omar is octagonal in form, 
and built of bluish-white marble ; over the 
sacred stone on which Jacob dreamed, and 
whence Mohammad ascended to heaven. It 
is one of the two temples of the Muslim faith, 
that of Mecca being the other. These tem- 
ples are consecrated by the peculiar presence 
of the Prophet, and are only accessible to true 
believers. Ordinary mosques are merely places 
of worship, and are accessible to unbelievers, 
subject only to the stupid intolerance of the 
faithful. 

The beautiful building stands within a spa- 
cious inclosure of green lawn and arcades. 
Olive, orange and cypress trees, grow around 
the court. 

There are many entrances, and as you saun- 
ter under the dark archways of the streets, and 
look suddenly up a long dim areade upon the 
side, you perceive, closing the vista, the sunny 
green of the mosque grounds, and feel the 
warm air stealing outward from itssilcnee, and 
see the men, and women, ard children praying 
under the trees. 

Or at sunset, groups of reverend Muslim 
pass down the narrow street, returning from 
prayer, looking like those Jewish Doctors, who, 
in the old pictures, haunt the temple on this 
very site. 

The beautiful mosque is the centre of pic- 
turesque and poetic interest in the city, and we 
were pleasantly lodged not far from it. The 
door of our room opened upon a house-top, for 
cow, as of old, if thoxe soft eastern climates, 
you may live in the air upon the roof, and un- 
derstand the force of the prophecy that those 
upon the house-tops should not come down 

At night the moonlight slept along the still, 
steep Via Dolorosa which we saw from our 
window, and the Mount of Olives rose dark 
against the east. At morning the song of 
birds mingling with the Muezzin’s ery awakened 
us, and Jerusalem lay so silent in the Syrian 
day that Marianna in the moated grange was 
not awakened to more slumberous stillness. 





there is any population there. Blear-eyed, 
melancholy spectres swarm along the narrow 
ways, trailing filthy garments, but with intcnse 
scorn of the clean unbelievers. Lepeys sit by 
the sunny walls, and your soul cries ‘ unclean, 
uucleen,’ while you loosen your purse-strings, 
Pilgrims of all kinds and faiths pass, wonder- 
ing, and the trade of Jerusalem is in religious 
relics. In this metropolis of three religions, 
Islam, Christianity, and Judaism, only the 
first and last have each a single external fea- 
ture that is beautiful in remembrance ,—the 
Mosque of Omar and the wailing atthe stones 
of the Temple. The Christianity peculiar to 
Jcrusalem is unmitigatediy repulsive. 

oo - 

Fish Propagation. 

We take the following paragraphs from the re- 
marks of Mr. R. L. Pet, before the New-York 
Farmer’s Club, on the habits of fish: 

‘“* Fisk eggs may be fecundated and trans- 
ported with the greatest ease to very great 
distances, without fear of failure, particularly 
the salmon and brook trout, which require from 
sixty to ninety days to mature. When two 
black specks are seen through the membrane- 
ous cuticle that covers the egg, they may be 
picked for exportation. The best plan is to 
place them between wet woolen cloths, about 
fourteen inches square, and pack in alternate 
layers in boxes, perforated at the top and bot- 
tom, so that the water used to moisten them at 
stated periods, may poss off, after having satu- 
rated them sufficiently. 

‘* Another plan is to place the ova on aquatic 
grass, to which they will adhere, and then 
fecundate them by gently squeezing the male 
in such a manner that the milt will flow upon 
them, after which they may be placed in pure 
running water for a week or two, according to 
the variety of fish, after which pack them in a 
box, as above described, and keep them con- 
stantly wet. 

‘“* If intended to be sent to a great distance, 
you may place a layer of coarse sand, partially 
wet, in the bottom of a box four inches in 
depth ; on this lay the prepared eggs separate- 
ly, and cover them with an inch of sand—then 
eggs and sand alternately until the box is full ; 
| before the cover is screwed on ,place the whole 
| for two hours in water, and ship it. 

“*T would recommend that it should be kept 
in a place where the temperature is equable, 
and they will keep perfectly well for two months 
or more. When you wish to take them out, lift 
the cover, and place the boxes in pure water 
for a couple of hours, after which the eggs 
may be removed safely and without injury. 








**T once transported twelve hundred trout 
of all sizes, to one of my ponds with perfect 
safety, froma distant brock, thus, without 
changing the water, making four journeys. 

* A large tiereé was put upon a spring cart, 
and filled with pure spring water, into which 
an abundance of ice was placed.. As the trout 
were caught by treading the brook, and thus 
driving them into a net, they were imprisoned 
inthe tieree without handling, and arrived at 
the pond in safety; without ice, they would 
have perished in balf'an hour 

* You may carry young salmon or trout in 
glass jars by railroad ary distance without 
changing the water, by placing a few aquatic 
plaots in with them. 

**T am convinced that with judicious care, 
and ponds suited to the purpose, a branch of 
industry might be furmed that would increase 
the wealth of the party attending to it, un- 
paralleled by any other business 

“ Permit me to inform the Club that it is 
possible tostock every stream in the State of 
New York with all the desirable varieties of 
fish in a single season, avd all the waters in 
the United States that can be reached by rail- 
road in a single year. Breeding pands might 
be arranged along the Erie Canal at a_ trifling 
expense, in which billions of salmon and other 
fine fish vould be artificially raised and pre- 
pared for the purpose, then turned into the 
canal to distribute themselves. Ihave exer- 
cised all the mind I possessed, in a_ private 
manner, for the last ten years, to stimulate 
naturalists, physiologists and agriculturists to 
fish-mannfacturing, without the least snecess, 
and finally offered the State to eecomplish t.¢ 
object at my own expense ; stating that fish as 
an article of diet abounded in nutritive quali- 
ties, and to increase its abundance in our rivers 
and streams would be a benefit to all classes of 
peuple, and open to the publie a new branch of 
industry, besides inereasing their alimentary 
resources by creating a perfectly inexhaustib!e 
process of production. ”’ 





Co Correspondents. 


B. D.M.. Worcester. Mass.—Our answer was not intended te 
convey the impression you received. Come and see us as you 





propose 





S S., Stephentown, N. ¥.—Your letter is received, and its 


Tn atan ¢ “— > . “Pie. 
We step into the streets, half wondering if | frenaiy expressions of interest are reeiprocated. 
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